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SENATE PASSES COPELAND BILL 


Embodies Most of the Provisions Recommended 
by the Canning Industry 

The Copeland bill (S. 5) was passed by the Senate on 
March 9th after several hours consideration, during which 
the Senate approved a number of amendments, the most im- 
portant of which were proposed by the Senate Commerce 
Committee. The bill upon its receipt in the House was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


A brief summary of the provisions of the bill in which 
canners are interested was published in the InrormMaATION 
Letrer for February 20th, showing the extent to which the 
bill incorporated recommendations made to Senator Cope- 
land on behalf of the industry. The bill as passed by the 
Senate meets these recommendations, in whole or in part, 
except as regards provision for joint examination of samples 
by the government and representatives of the claimant in 
cases of seizures based upon an examination dependent upon 
sight, smell or taste, and the limitation of authority for pub- 
lication of information to prevent “gross deception of the 
consumer.” 


Standards 


Of importance to the industry was the proposal and ap- 
proval of a committee amendment providing that “in the 
fixing and establishing of any standard of quality for any 
canned fruit or canned vegetable, consideration shall be 
given and due allowances made for differing characteristics 
of the several varieties of such fruit and vegetable.” This 
proviso was incorporated in Section 10 (definitions and stan- 
dards for food) which, as finally approved, reads— 

“Sec. 10. For the effectuation of the purposes of this Act 
the Secretary is hereby authorized to promulgate regulations 
fixing and establishing for any food a definition and standard 
of identity, and a reasonable standard of quality and fill of 
container: Provided, That no standard of quality shall be 
established for fresh fruits or fresh vegetables and no defini- 
tion and standard of identity for fresh fruits (except fresh 
citrus fruits) or fresh vegetables: Provided further, That in 
the fixing and establishing of any standard of quality for 
any canned fruit or cma vegetable, consideration shall be 
given and due allowances made for the differing character- 
istics of the several varieties of such fruit and vegetables.” 


Seizures, Jurisdiction, and Samples 


An amendment of the provision governing jurisdiction in 
case of seizures was proposed by the Committee, but was 
displaced by another amendment offered by Senator Borah, 
which vests jurisdiction in such cases in the United States 
district court wherein the claimant's principal place of busi- 
ness is located, or such district court as the parties may agree 


upon. The provisions as to multiple seizures, jurisdiction 
in seizure cases, and obtaining samples as finally approved 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 6. (a) Any article of food, drug, device, or cosmetic 
that is adulterated or misbranded when introduced into or 
while in interstate commerce, or which may not, under the 
provisions of section 13, be introduced into interstate com- 
merce, shall be liable to be proceeded against while in inter- 
state commerce, or at any time thereafter, on libel of informa- 
tion and condemned in any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which the article is found: Provided, 
however, That no libel for condemnation shall be instituted 
under this Act, for any alleged misbranding if there is pend- 
ing in any court a libel for condemnation proceeding under 
this Act based upon the same alleged misbranding, and not 
more than one such proceeding shall be instituted if no such 
ayn sy is so pening, except that such limitations shall 
not app 1! (1) when such misbranding has been the basis of 
prior judgment in favor of the United States, in a criminal, 
injunction, or libel for condemnation proceeding under this 
Act, or (2) when the Secretary has probable cause to believe 
from facts found by him that such misbranding of the article 
renders it actually dangerous to health or is, in a material 
respect, false and fraudulent or is labeled as having any 
therapeutic effect in the treatment of cancer, tuberculosis, 

(Continued on page 5187) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
Its Application to the Production of Crops for 
Canning 


Since a campaign is now being carried on by the A. A. A. 
to familiarize farmers with the provisions of the 1937 Con- 
servation program, many canners and growers are becoming 
interested in the application of the program to canning crops 
production. In their contacts with growers, canners and 
field men may in many cases, perform a real service by show- 
ing farmers how the payments for which they may be eligible 
can be earned through using such practices as are applicable 
on their acreage of canning crops. 

Because details of the program for various parts of the 
country differ, it is impossible to include in a general state- 
ment all of the provisions that might be of interest to canners 
and their growers. It is hoped, however, that the following 
summary, prepared by the Association’s Raw Products 
Bureau, may be helpful in giving canners a better under- 
standing of the situation in general, and in indicating the 
type of information it is necessary to have from each grower 
in order to determine the payments he may be eligible to 
receive under the’Act. The summary discusses the two types 
of payments under the Act, furnishes details for the respec- 
tive regions into which the country has been divided, outlines 
briefly the method of administration, and suggests to canners 
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the most practical method of securing information not sup- 
plied in the summary. 


General Outline of Plan 


Under the Agricultural Conservation program for 1937, 
crops will be classified as soil-conserving or soil-depleting, 
according to the classifications established in 1936, but some 
changes have been made in certain regions. Rates and con- 
ditions of payment, classification of crops as to soil depleting 
or soil-conserving, establishment of bases, and definitions 
relating to the 1937 program have been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for each region. All vegetable and can- 
ning crops are classified as soil-depleting. 

Two Types of Payments—Like the plan last year, the 1937 
program provides for two kinds of payments under the Act. 
These are (1) diversion payments, offered under specified 
conditions to those farmers who divert acreage from soil- 
depleting crops to soil-building crops, and (2) soil-building 
practice payments, offered under varying schedules and rates 
for carrying out approved soil-building practices. In all 
regions special practices or special rates of payment for prac- 
tices are provided for commercial vegetable land. The most 
common special practice for vegetable acreage is the plowing 
under of green manure crops. The practices which are 
available to all farms include seeding legumes and perennial 
grasses, applying ground limestone, applying phosphate and 
other fertilizing materials to conserving crops, terracing, 
planting forest trees and windbreaks. 

The rate paid for diversion from the general soil-depleting 
base will average $9 or slightly less than the $10 average 
of 1936. 

Under the 1937 regulations, however, not all farms are 
eligible for diversion payments. In certain states this year’s 
program is built wholly on soil-building practices, with no 
provisions for diversion payments. In fact, emphasis has 
been placed on soil-building practices on all farms, in this 
year’s program, whether or not they are eligible for diversion 
payments, and growers of fruite and vegetables, in many 
instances, can earn more this year through these payments 
than was possible last year. Producers with sizeable acreages 
in permanent pasture will be given an opportunity for ad- 
ditional participation in the program for this year. 


Soil-Building Allowances—Soil-building practice payments 
are limited by soil-building allowances. Such allowances 
have been established for each region in the United States 
and are listed at the end of this statement, by region. The 
allowance for each farm represents the maximum payment 
that it is possible for the farmer to earn by carrying out soil- 
building practices, and depends on the distribution of his 
acreage the preceding year, except that the minimum allow- 
ance for any diversion farm is $10.00 and the minimum allow- 
ance for any nondiversion farm is $20.00. The allowance is 
not a sum that the farmer receives automatically but it must 
be earned by carrying out soil-building practices. A farmer 
may earn soil-building payments up to the limit of his soil- 
building allowance. If the total of the payments qualified 
for is larger than his allowance, he will receive an amount 
equal only to his allowance. This is determined in accordance 
with the published regulations governing each region, already 
referred to. Soil-building practices vary with different 
regions, with states in those regions, and even in counties in 
states, A summary of the allowances for each region follows. 


Regional Soil-Building Allowances 


NortHeast Recion 


States included—New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 


No farm in this region, except in the case of tobacco, will 
be eligible for diversion payments unless it has a substantial 
base acreage of soil-depleting crops and is in an area desig- 
nated as eligible for diversion payments. The only designated 
diversion areas in this region are certain counties in northern 
Maine and southeastern Pennsylvania. Farms not eligible for 
diversion payments will have added opportunities to earn 
soil-building payments. 

For farms not eligible for diversion payments the allowance 
will be $1 for each acre of cropland except commercial 
orchards and vineyards on the farm. 


For farms which are eligible for diversion payments, the 
allowance will be $1 for each acre of cropland, except com- 
mercial orchards and vineyards, not included in soil-deplet- 
ing bases plus $1 for each acre on which diversion payments 
are made. 

In addition, the following amounts will be included in the 
soil-building allowances for both diversion and nondiversion 
farms: 


$2 for each acre of commercicl orchards, vineyards, and 
bush fruits on the farm on January 1, 1937; 

$1 for each acre of cropland on which one crop of com- 
mercial vegetables was grown in 1936; 

$2 for each acre on which two or more crops of commer- 
cial vegetables were grown in 1936; 

35 cents in Pennsylvania and New York and 40 cents per 
acre in other states in this region for certain acres of fenced, 
noncrop, open-pasture land. To be eligible, the pasture land 
must be able to feed at least one horse or cow for every 5 
acres. Allowance for pasture acres will be made only on 
acres in excess of half the number of acres of cropland on 
the farm. 

East Centrat Recion 


States included—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee. 


A farm shall be eligible in this region to earn a diversion 
payment if such farm has a cotton or tobacco soil-depleting 
base, or if crops in the general soil-depleting base normally 
are grown in excess of the home-consumption needs of the 
farm on an acreage not less than 15 per cent of such base. 
Other farms shall not be eligible to earn a diversion payment. 
A farm for which the general soil-depleting base does not 
exceed 20 acres and for which there is no cotton or tobacco 
soil-depleting base may be classified as not eligible to earn 
a diversion payment, if the operator elects not to make a 
diversion, even though feed and food crops normally are 
grown in excess of home consumption needs on an acreage 
not less than 15 per cent of such base. 

On farms eligible to earn a diversion payment (whether 
earned or not): 


$1 for each acre in the soil-conserving base. 


$1 for each acre diverted from soil-depleting crops that 
qualifies for diversion payment. 
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On farms not eligible to earn a diversion payment: 
In Maryland and Delaware, $1 for each acre of cropland; 
in other states in this region 75 cents for each acre of crop- 
land or $1 for each acre in the soil-conserving base, which- 
ever amount is greater. 

$1 additional for each acre of commercial orchards on the 
farm on January 1, 1937. 

$1 additional for each acre on which only one crop of 
commercial vegetables was grown in 1936. 

$2 additional for each acre on which two or more crops of 
commercial vegetables were grown in 1936, 

25 cents additional for each acre of fenced, noncrop open- 
pasture land in excess of one-half of the number of acres 
of cropland on the farm, which is capable of maintaining 
during the normal pasture season at least one animal unit 
for each 5 acres of such pasture land. 


Nortu Centrat Recion 


States included—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota. 


On farms not eligible for diversion payments (for which 
the soil-depleting base is less than 20 acres and for which no 
cotton or tobacco soil-depleting base is established) the allow- 
ance will be established at the rate of 90 cents per acre for 
each acre of cropland, excluding commercial orchards. 

On farms eligible for diversion payments (for which the 
soil-depleting base is 20 acres or more, or for which a cotton 
or tobacco base is established) the allowance will be estab- 
lished by adding the following: 

$1 for each acre in the soil-conserving base. 

$1 for each acre diverted from soil-depleting crops that 
qualifies for diversion payment. 

On dry-land farms in Nebraska or South Dakota, where 
it is difficult to obtain stands of soil-conserving crops, the 
allowance will be computed by multiplying by $4, adjusted 
for productivity, the number of acres diverted, and adding 
$1 for each acre in soil-conserving crops not in excess of the 
soil-conserving base. 

Additions to the allowance will be made at the rate of $1 
per acre of commercial vegetable crops. 

$2 per acre for double-cropped vegetable land. 

$1.90 per acre of commercial orchard. 

50 cents per animal unit in excess of 5 which the noncrop 
plowable pasture will carry during the normal pasture season. 


Soutnern REGION 


States included—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas. 

For farms on which a cotton, tobacco, peanut, rice, sugar- 
cane base, or a general soil-depleting base in excess of home 
needs can be established, the soil-building allowance will be 
determined by adding the following: 

$1 for each acre in the soil-conserving base. 

$1 for each acre diverted from soil-depleting crops that 
qualifies for diversion payment. 

$1 for each acre of commercial orchard, January 1, 1937. 


$1 for each acre on which only one crop of commercial 
vegetables was grown in 1936. 


$2 for each acre on which two or more commercial vege- 
table crops were grown in 1936. 


25 cents for each acre of fenced noncrop open-pasture in 
excess of one-half of the number of acres of cropland on the 
farm, which is capable of maintaining during the normal 
pasture season at least one animal unit for each 5 acres of 
such pasture land. 


For farms on which a cotton, tobacco, peanut, rice, sugar- 
cane base, or a general soil-depleting base in excess of home 
needs cannot be established, the soil-building allowance will 
be determined by adding the following: 


$1 for each acre of the soil-conserving base or 65 cents for 
each acre of cropland; whichever amount is the greater. 


$1 for each acre of commercial orchard, January 1, 1937. 


$1 for each acre on which only one crop of commercial 
vegetables were grown in 1936. 


$2 for each acre on which two or more crops of commercial 
vegetables were grown in 1936, 

25 cents additional for each acre of fenced, noncrop open- 
pasture land in excess of one-half of the number of acres of 
cropland on the farm, which is capable of maintaining during 
the normal pasture season at least one animal unit for each 
5 acres of such pasture land. 


Western Recion 


States included—Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


Farms in this area are to be designated as diversion and 
nondiversion farms, depending upon the acreage or the pro- 
portion of the land which is in soil-conserving crops. Most 
farms will be diversion farms, but farms with less than 20 
acres in the soil-depleting base or which are determined 
already to have sufficient soil-conserving acreage will be, 
generally speaking, nondiversion farms. The soil-building 
allowance on nondiversion farms will be computed on a 
different basis than on diversion farms. Payments on non- 
diversion farms will consist entirely of soil-building practice 
payments. The nondiversion farm classification will be 
especially beneficial to small farmers as it provides oppor- 
tunity for them to improve their land without shifting land 
out of soil-depleting crops. The soil-building allowances for 
these small nondiversion farms will be based upon the total 
cropland on the farms, rather than upon the soil-conserving 
acreage and acreage diverted. 

For a diversion farm: 

$1 for each acre of soil-conserving crops on the farm in 
1937 not in excess of the soil-conserving base. 


$4, varying among individual farms as the productivity of 
the crop land on the farm varies from the average produc- 
tivity of all such cropland in the United States for each acre 
diverted for payment from the general soil-depleting base. 

80 cents, varying among individual farms as the produc- 
tivity of the cropland on the farm varies from the average 
productivity of all such cropland in the United States for 
each acre devoted to commercial orchards on the farm. 


$1 for each acre of commercial orchards on the farm. 


$1 for each acre of cropland on which only one crop of 
commercial vegetables was grown in 1936. 
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$2 for each acre of cropland on which two or more crops 
of commercial vegetables were grown on the same acreage 
in 1936. 

50 cents for each animal unit, in excess of five, which the 
noncrop pasture land on the farm will carry during the 
normal pasture season. 

For a nondiversion farm: 

80 cents, varying among individual farms as the produc- 
tivity of the cropland on the farm varies from the average 
productivity of all such cropland in the United States, for 
each acre of cropland on the farm in 1937. 


$1 for each acre of commercial orchards on the farm. 

$1 for each acre of cropland on which only one crop of 
commercial vegetables was grown in 1936. 

$2 for each acre of cropland on which two or more crops 
of commercial vegetables were grown on the same acreage in 
1936. 


Definitions 


In general, the following definitions for “cropland”, “com- 
mercial orchards”, “commercial vegetables”, “open noncrop 
pasture” and “animal unit” prevail. Slight variations occur 
in certain states and in certain regions: 

“Cropland” is farm land which is tillable and on which at 
least one crop other than wild hay was harvested or planted 
for harvest between January 1, 1930 and January 1, 1937, 
and any other farm land devoted on January 1, 1937 to fruit 
orchards, vineyards, or cultivated bush fruits other than 
those abandoned. 

“Commercial orchards” means the acreage in tree fruits, 
cultivated nut trees, vineyards, or cultivated bush fruits, on 
the farm on January 1, 1937, from which the principal part 
of the production is normally sold, including also the acreage 
of young non-bearing orchards from which the principal part 
of the production will be sold in 1937 or later. 

“Commercial vegetables” means the acreage of vegetables 
or truck crops (including among others potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, melons, cantaloupes and strawberries, but exclud- 
ing sweet corn for canning and peas for canning) from which 
the principal part of the production was sold off the farm 
in 1936. 

“Open noncrop pasture” means fenced noncrop pasture 
land of a carrying capacity during the normal pasture season 
of at least one animal unit for each five acres, on which the 
predominant growth is forage suitable for dairy animals, and 
on which the number of grouping of any trees or shrubs is 
a= that the land could not fairly be considered as wood- 

and. 

“Animal unit” means one horse or one cow or five sheep or 
five goats or two colts or two calves. 

In the Northeast Region cranberries are included in the 
definition of “commercial orchards.” 

Hops are included in the definition of “commercial 
orchards” in the Pacific Coast states and bulbs are included 
in some states in the definition of “commercial vegetables.” 


Through the definition of commercial vegetables, most 
vegetables for canning, including tomatoes, green and wax 
beans, lima beans, beets, carrots, pimientoes, spinach, cab- 
bage, and others are eligible for the special soil-building 
allowance of $1 or $2 per acre on vegetables grown in 1936. 
Peas for canning and sweet corn for canning, however, are 
not defined as commercial vegetables and are therefore not 
eligible for this special allowance. In some sections, growers 


of peas for canning will be interested in the fact that a soil- 
building payment can be earned for seeding alfalfa or other 
legumes and that peas for canning often serve as a very de- 
sirable nurse crop for such legume seeding. 


Example of Soil-Building Allowance 
(Northeast Region) 


A farm not eligible for diversion payments has 50 acres 
of cropland of which 5 acres are in commercial orchard and 
10 acres of vegetable land of which 5 acres are double 
cropped. It also has 40 acres of pasture land that meets the 
requirements of the program. The soil-building allowance 
would be computed as follows: 


45 acres of cropland at $1.00................ $45.00 
5 acres of commercial fruit at $2.00......... 10.00 
5 acres of single-cropped vegetable land at 

$75.25 


Allowance for pasture acres will be made only on acres 
in excess of half the number of acres of cropland on the farm. 
For example, if the farm has 50 acres, 40 of which are in 
pasture, the allowance is on the basis of one-half of 50, 
which is 25, subtracted from 40, which is the pasture acreage, 
giving 15 acres on which pasture payment is made. 


Administration of the Program 


The administration of the program will be virtually the 
same as for 1936, that is, through state agricultural conser- 
vation committees, county and community committees, the 
County Agricultural Conservation Association and the Ex- 
tension Service of the Land Grant Colleges. The regional 
division of the United States, which was made for adminis- 
trative purposes in 1936, is continued for 1937. 

Canners and field men who are interested in learning how 
the soil-building allowances of their particular communities 
may be fitted into the production of canning crops should 
study first the regional outline in this memorandum for the 
region in which they live. The next source of information 
to consult should usually be the County Agricultural Agent 
or a member of the County Agricultural Conservation Com- 
mittee, who can be located at or through the office of the 
County Agent. From one of these sources canners may 
secure the bulletin or leaflet that describes in detail the soil- 
building practices which must be followed in their particular 
state or county. 

If specific problems arise, the answers to which are not 
available locally, the Association will be glad to take them 
up with the A. A. A. in Washington. 


For the benefit of canners who may wish to obtain copies 
of this statement for the use of their field men and others 
who are in close contact with growers, arrangements have 
been made to print the statement separately. Requests for 
copies should be directed to the National Canners Associa- 
tion, Raw Products Bureau, with a statement of the number 
desired. 
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SENATE PASSES COPELAND BILL 
(Continued from page 5183) 


Bright's disease, poliomyelitis, venereal diseases, or heart or 
vascular diseases. 

“(b) The article shall be liable to seizure by process pur- 
suant to the libel, and the procedure in cases under this sec- 
tion shall conform, as nearly as may be, to the procedure in 
admiralty; except that either party may demand trial by jury 
of any issue of fact joined in any such case. The United 
States district court wherein the claimant's principal place 
of business is located, or such district court as the parties 
may agree upon, are hereby vested with jurisdiction to try 
such cases. On the filing of the stipulation, or order, by 
either party thereto in the court within the jurisdiction 
wherein the seizures were made, the clerk of such court shall 
transfer immediately to the court stipulated, or ordered, a 
certified copy of the stipulation, or order, and all papers and 
records relating to such cases, including itemized statements 
of all accrued court costs and fees; and such cases shall 
thereupon be tried in the court stipulated, or ordered. The 
United States marshal for the district wherein the seizures 
were made shall hold the articles under seizure and shall 
execute the orders and decrees of the court stipulated, or 
ordered. 

“(c) The court at any time after seizure up to a reason- 
able time before trial shall by order allow any party to a 
condemnation proceeding, his attorney or agent, to obtain 
a representative sample of the article seized, and as regards 


fresh apples and fresh pears, a true copy of the analysis on 
which the proceeding is based.” 


Misbranding 


The provisions as to misbranded foods (Sec. 12), as ap- 
proved, follow: 


“Sec. 12. A food shall be deemed to be misbranded— 


“(a) If its labeling is false or misleading in any par- 
ticular. 


ae If it is offered for sale under the name of another 


“(c) If it is an imitation of another food, unless its label 
bears, in type of uniform size and prominence, the word 
inate’ and immediately thereafter, the name of the food 
imitated. 

“(d) If its container is so made, formed, or filled as to be 
misleading in any particular. 

“(e) If in package form unless it bears a label containing 
(1) the name and place of business of the manufacturer, 
packer, seller, or distributor; and (2) an accurate statement 
of the quantity of the contents in terms of weight, measure, 
or numerical count: Provided, That under subdivision (2) of 
this paragraph reasonable variations shall be permitted, and 
exemptions as to small packages shall be established, by 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(f) If any word, statement, or other information required 
on the label under any provision of this Act is not prominently 
placed thereon in such a manner as to be easily seen and in 
such terms as to be readily understood by purchasers and 
users of such articles under customary conditions of purchase 
and use, due consideration being given to the size of the 
package. 

“(g) If it purports to be or is represented as a food for 
which a definition and standard of identity has been pre- 
scribed by regulations as provided by Section 10, unless (1) 
it conforms to such definition and standard, and (2) its label 
bears the name of the food prescribed in the definition and 
standard, and, if so required by such regulations when such 


definition and standard permits optional ingredients other 
than spices, flavors, and coloring, the common names of such 
optional ingredients as are present in such food. 

“(h) If it purports to be or is represented as a food for 
which a standard of quality or fill of container has been pre- 
scribed by regulations as provided by section 10, and its 
quality or fill falls below either such standard, unless its label 
bears a statement, in such manner as the regulations specify, 
showing that it falls below such standard. 


“(i) If it is not subject to the provisions of paragraph (g) 
of this section unless its label bears (1) the common or usual 
name of the food, if any there be, and (2) in case it is fabri- 
cated from two or more ingredients, the common or usual 
name of each such ingredient; except that spices, flavors, 
and colorings, other than those sold as such, may be desig- 
nated as spices, flavors, and colorings without. naming each: 
And provided, That, to the extent that compliance with the 
requirements of subdivision (2) of this paragraph is im- 
practicable, or results in Ben g ony or unfair competitio: 
exemptions shall be estab by regulations poenidinated 
by the Secretary. 

“(j) If it purports to be or is represented for special 
dietary uses by infants or invalids, or for other special dietary 
uses, unless its label bears, if so required by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, statements concerning its vitamin, 
mineral, and other dietary properties which fully inform the 
purchaser as to its value for such uses. 

“(k) If it bears or contains any artificial flavor, artificial 
color, or chemical preservative, unless it bears a label stat 
that fact: Provided, That to the extent that compliance wi 
the requirements of this paragraph is impracticable, exemp- 
tions s all be established by regulations promulgated by the 


Secretary. 
Inspection at Point of Entry 


In Section 25 governing examinations and investigations 
provision is made that—“In the case of food packed in a 
Territory, the Secretary shall attempt to make inspection of 
such food at the first point of entry within the territorial 
limits of the United States when, in his opinion and with due 
regard to the enforcement of all the provisions of this Act, 
the facilities at his disposal will permit of such inspection.” 


Advertising 


In Section 3, dealing with prohibited acts, the following 
provisions are included as to advertising: 


“(e) (1) The dissemination, by United States mails, or 
in interstate commerce in any manner, or by any means, in- 
cluding radio broadcast, of any advertisement which contains 
any representation regarding any food, drug, device, or cos- 
metic, or the ingredients thereof, or the substances therein, 
or the identity, strength, quality, purity, quantity, origin, 
source, harmlessness, or safety thereof, or the nutritional, 
dietary, curative, therapeutic, preventive, diagnostic, or 
ficial effects thereof, or the safety or efficacy of the dosage, 
frequency, or duration of use pertaining thereto, which is 
false or misleading in any particular. 

“(2) The dissemination in any manner or by any means, 
for the purpose of directly or indirectly, inducing interstate 
commerce in any food, drug, device, or cosmetic, of an adver- 
tisement which contains any representation regarding such 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic, or the ingredients thereof, or 
the substances therein, or the identity, strength, quality, purity, 
quantity, origin, source, harmlessness, or safety thereof, or the 
nutritional, dietary, curative, therapeutic, poe diag- 
nostic, or beneficial effects thereof, or the safety or efficacy of 

frequency, or duration of use pertaining thereto, 
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which is false or ye in any particular. Any represen- 
tation concerning the effect of a drug or device shall be 
deemed to be false and misleading under subdivisions (1) 
and (2) of this paragraph if such representation is not sup- 
ported by persons who, by reason of scientific training and 
experience, are qualified as experts on the subject to which 
such representation relates.” 


Injunction 
The provisions as to the use of injunction are: 


“Sec. 4. (a) The several district courts of the United 
States are hereby vested with jurisdiction to prevent or re- 
strain by injunction, upon due notice, temporary or perma- 
neat, any person from violating any of the provisions of sub- 
divisions (a) to (j), inclusive, of section 3, Discontinuance 
of the violation shall not be grounds for denial of injunction, 
if the court shall find that repetition of the offense is likely 
to occur, 

“(b) Any injunction issued pursuant to this section shall 
be operative throughout the United States and the Territories 
and may be served on the person enjoined at any place in the 
United States or any Territory where such person may be 
found. Any person who violates such injunction may be 
punished for contempt in the court of his residence or where 
such person may be found. The clerk of the court which 
issued the injunction shall, when so required by any other 
court before which application to enforce the injunction is 
made, transfer without delay to such other court a certified 
copy of the decree of injunction. Contempt proceedings may 
be instituted by order of the court or by the filing of an in- 
formation by the United States attorney; and such order or 
information, and the process of the court for the arrest of 
the violator, may be served at any place in the United States 


or the Territories.” 
Court Review 


The provisions as to court review are as follows: 


“Sec. 30. The district courts of the United States are 
hereby vested with jurisdiction, on petition by any interested 
person, (1) to restrain by injunction, temporary or perma- 
nent, the enforcement by any officer, representative, or em- 
ployee of the Department of any regulation promulgated in 
accordance with sections 12 (e) and 24 if it is found as a fact 
or conclusion of law by the judge of such court that the regu- 
lation is unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, or not in ac- 
cordance with law, and that the petitioner may suffer sub- 
stantial damage by reason of its enforcement; and (2) to 
grant appropriate injunctive relief from any act or omission 
of any officer, representative, or employee of the Department 
in the administration of this Act, if it has been shown that 
such act or omission is unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, 
or not in accordance with law, and that the petitioner may 
suffer substantial damage thereby: Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall be deemed to abridge the right of any 
person against whom a criminal prosecution or suit for injunc- 
tion shall have been brought under this Act, or who shall in- 
tervene as claimant in any proceeding of libel for condemna- 
tion, to plead that the regulation, the violation of which is 
alleged as the ground for such prosecution, suit, or libel is 
invalid on any of the grounds set forth above.” 


Department Store Sales in February 


Department store sales increased from January to February 
by more than the usual seasonal amount, according to the 
federal Reserve Board. Total sales in February were 10 
per cent larger and in the first two months of the year 11 
per cent larger than in the corresponding periods last year. 


SALMON FISHERY PROBLEM 


Threat to West Coast Industry in Japanese Off- 
Shore Operations 


The threatened invasion of American fisheries by certain 
foreign powers, particularly the invasion of West Coast sal- 
mon fisheries by Japan, was the subject of an address in the 
Senate on Monday, March 8, by Senator Schwellenbach of 
Washington. The Senator suggested that the threatened 
invasion of American fisheries “contains potentialities which 
may more seriously threaten the peace of the United States 
than any other on the immediate horizon,” and that a full 
understanding of the problem by our Government is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the present friendly relations 
existing with the foreign powers involved. Three suggestions 
that have been offered as solutions to the problem were de- 
scribed by Senator Schwellenbach, who said that the answer 
was not a legislative one, but lies exclusively under executive 
control, 


Citing past international disputes growing out of the en- 
croachment in a nation’s territorial waters by fishermen from 
other lands, the Senator from Washington pointed out the 
increasing possibilities of conflict that have developed with 
the introduction of modern-day methods whereby unrestricted 
fishing inevitably depletes the supply. In discussing the 
threat, the Senator said: 


“The Japanese method of off-shore fishing consists of the 
sending out of large floating canneries operating on the 
mother-ship principles. These ships are equipped as can- 
neries. They carry with them the fishing boats and the gear. 
They use enormous nets, aggregating as much as three miles 
in length. While the equipment is expensive, they are not 
required to pay any rental for fishing grounds, and wages are 
very low.” 

Speaking of the Japanese method as exemplified in her 
fishing off the Siberian coast, he said: 


“A practical monopoly of the open-sea fisheries off the 
coast of Siberia was granted by the Japanese Government 
to the Taiheiya Fishery Company. This method of opera- 
tion, in which literally hundreds of miles of nets have been 
spread by fishing vessels, resulted in largely ‘corking’ of 
streams and shore traps. These nets prevent the salnion from 
ever reaching their home streams in Siberia. This operation 
out in the open ocean is not and cannot be the subject of 
regulation by the Soviet Government without some new ap- 
plication of new legal principles. In addition to that, reports 
of Japanese scientists reveal that through such operations 
many immature fish are taken, which require the destruction 
of a larger number of fish for a pack of equal size. The 
logical consequences of the mother-ship operation of the 
Japanese have been such exploitation as might, if continued, 
bring about the ractical destruction of the fishing industry 
off the coast of Siberia.” 

As described by Senator Schwellenbach, the three sug: 
gested lines of approach to the solution of the problem are: 


“The first is the strong feeling that any nation invading 
our fisheries in the manner I have described has taken the 
aggressive and has invited retaliation by any means in our 

»wer, American and Canadian fishermen feel that they 
— a proprietary interest, not only because the fishery has 
been theirs from the beginning, but because it has been main- 
tained by their own sacrifices. It is almost inevitable that 
the demand arise for the boycott of the products of the in- 
vading nation. The mere statement of the proposal suggests 
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the many different implications of trade difficulties that may 


arise from such a situation. 


“Second, the suggestion has been made by our people that 
the United States and Canada should join in the declaration 
that the North Pacific continental shelf shall be construed the 
exclusive fishing area of the United States and Canada, and 
that the regulatory power of the two nations shall extend over 
the entire area. In this it must be admitted that we would 
be immediately confronted with international usage on the 
Atlantic Ocean limiting the power of a nation to a control 
over the area within three miles of its shore. To succeed in 
the enforcement of this doctrine we would necessarily be re- 
quired to write some new rules of international law. 

“The third suggested solution is the development of an 
international agreement between all the nations involved, a 
joint resolution. This suggestion was made by Dr. Seiji 
Konda, a representative of the Japanese Department of Agri- 
culture, at a meeting of the International Research Commit- 
tee of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Yosemite National 
Park, California, August 16, 1936. Dr. Konda’s proposal, 
as shown by the minutes of the meeting, was that our Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Government join with Japan in a 
scientific investigation of our fisheries.” 

As to the third, Senator Schwellenbach remarked: 


“If the matter is put that way, I, personally, could not 
agree to its consideration. Such a proposal would merely 
result in an agreement for Japanese participation in fishing 
resources which we and the Canadians have not only con- 
served but actually built up. I think our Government should 
understand that our people demand that any treaty into 
which we may enter must be bilateral. We must not be asked 
to simply permit others to participate in that which we and 
our Canadian neighbors have established and maintained. 
However, I do see in the present situation a remarkable op- 
portunity for this administration to perform a valuable serv- 
ice in taking leadership in the settlement of the problems of 
the conservation of the fishing resources by all of the nations 
which might be interested. In such a movement, however, 
our Government must recognize its responsibility to our peo- 
ple for the protection of those rights and interests for the 
establishment of which they have made sacrifices in the past.” 


Japan Exports Large Part of Canned Fish Pack 


An indication of the part played by foreign trade in the 
production of Japanese foodstuffs is evidenced by preliminary 
statistics for 1936 on Japanese packs of certain seafoods 
which show that more than 90 per cent of such foods were 
shipped to foreign markets during the year, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the Japan Tinned Foods Association. 

These statistics, forwarded to the Commerce Department 
by the American assistant trade commissioner at Tokyo, 
show that of the 2,401,443 cases of salmon packed during the 
year, 1,847,863 cases were exported. The statistics for four 
other fish foods were reported as follows: Tomato sardines, 
output, 1,303,627 cases, exported, 1,110,873 cases; taraba 
crab, output, 341,060 cases, exported, 325,823 cases; tuna 
in oil, output, 380,263 cases, exported, 374,932 cases; tuna 
boiled, output, 93,847 cases, exported, 90,123 cases; man- 
darin oranges, output, 900,000 cases, exported, 700,000 cases. 

The pack of canned tomato sardines in Chosen (Korea) 
in 1936 was recorded by the Japan Tinned Foods Associa- 
tion as 237,916 cases. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


ment of 
Season total to— 
27 Mar.6 Mar. 6 
VEGETABLES 1936 1937 1937 1936 1937 
Beans, snap andlima 281 99 106 3,653 4,657 
Tomatoes.......... 393 460 439 3,703 4,636 
Green peas......... 169 41 40 762 1,412 
a 300 309 4,730 5,148 
Others: 
Domestic, compet- 
ing directly.... 4,062 3,965 4,174 81,672 88,528 
compe 
ER 51 49 53 556 439 
Indirectly...... 109 53 58 1,650 1,413 
Fruits 
Citrus, domestic.... 3,058 3,793 3,556 59,122 74,475 
6 0 1 411 107 
Others, domestic.... 212 75 81 815,006 18,426 


Cold Storage Holdings of Fishery Products 


Cold storage holdings of fishery products in the United 
States on February 15 were 54 per cent greater than a year 
ago, and 62 per cent greater than the five-year average, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Fisheries. Holdings on February 
15 amounted to 69,654,000 pounds, compared with 45,129,- 
000 pounds on February 15, 1936, and the five-year average 
of 43,053,000 pounds. During the month ended February 
15, 3,953,000 pounds of fishery products were frozen, com- 
pared with 3,127,000 pounds frozen in the corresponding 
period of 1936. 


Navy Seeks Bids on Canned Foods 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy Depart- 
ment is asking for bids on various canned foods for delivery 
at East and West Coast points. The articles, schedule num- 
bers, and opening dates are as follows: 

Mincemeat, schedule No. 124, April 6th 

Sausage, vienna style, schedule No. 126, April 13th 

Pickles, schedule No. 128, April 20th 

Prunes, schedule No, 129, May 4th 

Copies of the schedules may be obtained from the Bureau 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 


Variety Store Sales for February 


Daily average sales of variety stores for February, 1937, 
were about 9% per cent higher than for February of last 
year and were about 6 per cent higher than for the same 
month of 1935, according to preliminary estimates of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Sales increased 
14% per cent from January to February or more than the 
usual seasonal amount. The total value of sales for the first 
two months of the year was about 3 per cent above that for 
the same period of 1936. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF CANNED FOODS 


In the following table, which gives the complete figures on exports and imports of canned foods for the month of 
January, it will be noted that the continuation through January of the Pacific Coast maritime strike is again reflected in 
the decreased exports in the canned fruit items and three of the important canned fish products. The fruits showing the 
greatest decrease were peaches and pears, the exports of each having dropped more than 5,000,000 pounds in comparison 
with January, 1936. The exports of canned salmon and sardines likewise show a decrease of nearly 4,000,000 pounds 
each from the corresponding month in 1936, 


January, 1936 January, 1937 July-Dec., 1935 Joly 1936 
Exports Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Canned meats, total. . 735,509 $234,580 1,077,639 $352,242 5,682,617 $1,951,293 7,119,780 $2,106,286 
Beef, corned, roast, 
— 32,923 9,103 
151, 166 47,848 {165/821 $8'487) 762,558 254,042 1,029,908 327,038 
467 , 392 153,053 646,771 229,819 3,910,754 1,431,784 4,099,019 1,394,547 
60, 102 16,776 150,371 42,430 504, 227 133,539 646, 502 175,524 
56,849 16,903 78,053 15,453 505 ,078 131,928 1,344,261 209,177 
Canned vegetables,total 2,414,533 226,180 1,957,205 182,402 21,321,233 2,182,782 18,226,572 1,780,186 
869 , 052 113,484 500, 005 76,152 10,200,971 1,334,410 6,637,068 932,544 
a ans an 


a and beans. 547,471 26,591 551,254 28,115 2,613,124 153,277 2,546,968 138 , 720 


58.604 1. 702/810 


Tomato paste....... (102,545 9,701) 
Tomato juice....... 267, 855 21,819 57,378 4,576} 1,862,126 149,830 2,562,317 191,430 
Other, and 266,608 21,828) 
Condensed milk....... 147,343 17, 792 173, 788 17,127 1,878,011 223,374 759,645 92,107 
Evaporated milk...... 1,809,773 128,255 1,899,142 143,810 12,883,727 845,835 10,970,638 834,551 


Canned fruits, total.... 25,270,004 1,754,296 5,206,563 337,082 221,980,822 16,360,555 139,255,711 10,564,898 
Apples and apple- 


1,624,994 71,085 325,420 15,564 13,764,117 576,013 5,829,778 304,555 
Apricots........... 1/290 124 94,771 113,119 9/470 20/329:994 1,546,551 17,245,070 1,253.200 
Berries, other....... "103,550 11/046 23'873 4:389 630,417 80/553 720,040 85,964 
Cherries. . 14'555 26'693 3/524 984.059 106,354 1,243,172 122/318 
Fruits for salad... 199786 —-:167.615 181885 28,449,223 3,017,271 181427.870 1,928 
 7,043;629 434,709 2,963,090 167,555 9,066,006 538.723 8.513.724 511,016 
Loganberics........ 277,189 17.522 432 60 3.161.478 230,105 2.414062 191.130 
5,699'619 378584 379,675 30,820 691491'502 4,771,506 35.240'739 2,465'517 
§'952'188 372.402 499/483 32'767 57.954.102 3.997.106 32,715,104 2,366,065 
Pineapple........... 1'616.183 136.898 680/775 46.332 14,612,682 1,200,608 14,883,428 1.153.415 
mg 270,944 22,938 (60,311 3,537,152 205,765 2,022,724 183,269 

Canned fich, total... |. 8,679,863 964,336 1,618,074 155,847 55,473,535 5,947,902 54,417,475 6,760,671 
Mecherd........... 90,486 5.420 423 1.204.016 62'700 479.142 26,799 
3,738,944 6465142 183/492 18,986 21,000'529 3,646,684 28,599'279 4,695,397 


ee 4,418, 456 232,074 893 , 280 66,579 29,877,240 1,701,449 21,140,270 1,362,877 
425,473 71,241 403 , 839 2.903.620 457,428 3,363 , 582 542, 753 
40,241 9,359 19,401 4,345 678,004 + 107,831 


‘ 79,641 157, 198 


Condensed and 
orated milk..... 28,046 1,123 125,535 5,580 277,202 11,168 1,406,434 63,579 
Canned fish in oil: 
Sardines........... 2,986,954 405,717 2,358,144 311,406 16,484,582 2,085,761 20,792,670 2,758,868 
Anchovies... . 196, 733 71,296 163 ,243 52,001 1,351,460 422,463 1,344,626 443, 189 
415,650 65,050 309,465 64,275 3,792,250 603,544 2,558,135 437, 490 
as 40,474 12,409 37,385 12,220 353 ,960 93 , 508 394, 668 104, 059 
Canned shellfish: 
Crab meat. - 824,853 267,994 116,976 32,671 5,916,498 1,964,267 4,586,657 1,546,794 
Clams and oysters. . 170,223 $2,953 52,889 9,998 819,755 171,599 394,808 85 , 664 
Lobsters........... 15,545 6,254 18,372 7,081 560 , 084 260 , 968 564,332 316,819 
Other canned fish. ... . 783,411 70,596 1,108,394 78,870 12,435,104 932,154 9,454,785 763 , 031 


Canned vegetables: 


15,231 3,132 35, 799 3,292 201,081 19,374 
7,508 83,246 264, 380 
re 5,051,961 42,697,720 1,733,740 37,700,676 

630, 801 5,029,213 537,178 5,472,128 
_Other.............. 4,474 1,963 5,213 313 146 , 868 8,817 143 ,920 9, 548 
496 , 098 19,034 2,821,061 138,854 7,898,526 


3, 186,008 156,870 8,156,448 


311,721 42,839 
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CONGRESS SUMMARY 


Food Law and Coal Bills Passed—Progress on 
Other Pending Measures 


Major legislative action during the past week included 
passage on Tuesday of the Copeland Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics bill (S. 5); the opening of hearings on the Presi- 
dent's judiciary reform proposal (S. 1392) before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Wednesday; conclusion of hearings 
by subcommittees of the Senate Agriculture Committee on 
the Frazier bill (S. 848) providing for a Federal corporation 
to enter into the purchase and sale of farm commodities 
and the Pope crop insurance bill (S. 1397) ; authorization by 
the House Judiciary Committee of a favorable report on the 
bill (H. R. 1611) to make legal resale price agreements; 
favorable reports made by House Committees on a bill 
(H. R. 3687) to extend the State-aid provisions of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act until 1942, and 
the long and short haul bill (H. R. 1668); passage of the 
Guffey-Vinson Bituminous Coal Commission bill (H. R. 
4985) by the House. The House also passed H. J. Res. 149 
to extend until June 15 1937, the dead-line on “Windfall” 
tax levy returns. 


Food, Drugs and Cosmetics.—The Copeland bill (S. 5) 
was reached on the Senate calendar on Monday, when Sen- 
ator Copeland laid before the Senate a Committee print em- 
bodying amendments approved by the Committee subse- 
quent to its report on the bill. Owing to the absence of 
several senators interested in the measure, Senator Robin- 
son requested that no effort be made to press for passage of 
the bill on Monday, but it was made the “unfinished busi- 
ness” for the following day. 


On Tuesday the Committee amendments to the bill were 
considered and agreed to with one exception. A substitute 
amendment sponsored by Senator Borah of Idaho was 
adopted in place of the Committee's proposal regarding the 
procedure to be followed in deciding the trial jurisdiction of 
consolidated cases. With Committee approval the Senate 
also voted an amendment offered by Senator Duffy to make 
clear that the bill does not affect existing laws on butter 
and cheese. 


Senator Moore's proposed amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, which was noted in last week's Letter, was voted 
down. Its consideration caused Senator Copeland to declare 
that the New Jersey Senator's proposal “omits all reference 
to cosmetics and devices * * * does not cover advertising 
* © * leaves in it (the present Act) the evil of the ‘distinc- 
tive names’ which are given products * * * permits the 
commercial trade to establish standards which must be en- 
forced by the Department.” 


He further said in discussing the provisions for the estab- 
lishment of grades by an industry, “In short, some canning 
industry or some commercial organization might decide that 
only peaches measuring 3 inches in diameter should be rec- 
ognized as grade A. The grade would be fixed not by a 
standard established by the present Act, sponsored by our 
able colleague, the Senator from Oregon and known as the 
McNary-Mapes law, but by standards fixed by the in- 
dustry * 

An effort by Senator McKellar of Tennessee to amend the 
provision that would require the label on drugs to contain 


adequate directions for use and adequate warnings against 
use in pathological conditions and by children was defeated 
and the bill was passed. Its provisions that are of particular 
interest to canners are printed elsewhere in the Letter. 


The Copeland bill is now in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which had 
previously been referred the Chapman bill (H. R. 300) and 
the Coffee bill (H. R. 5286). The latter bill, it is under- 
stood, was drafted by Arthur Kallet, who was formerly asso- 
ciated with F. J. Schlink in Consumers Research, Inc., but | 
who is now director of Consumers Union of the United States, 
a rival organization. 


Representative Towey of New Jersey has introduced in 
the House H. R. 5414, which embodies the same amend- 
ments to the present Food and Drugs Act as were contained 
in the Moore substitute to the Copeland bill, which the Sen- 
ate rejected. 


Federal Trade Commission Act.—The subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee is re- 
ported to have tentatively approved the Lea bill extending 
the power of the Federal Trade Commission to control unfair 
and deceptive practices in commerce, including Chairman 
Lea’s amendment giving the Federal Trade Commission 
authority to regulate food, drug and cosmetic advertising. 
The wording of this amendment appeared in the Inrorma- 
tion Letter for February 27th. 

Bituminous Coal Commission.—The Vinson bill as passed 
by the House is similar to the Guffey Act invalidated by the 
Supreme Court, except that it does not contain provisions to 
regulate working hours and wages. It provides for adoption 
of a code of fair practices that would enable producers to fix 
prices of coal at the mine, the prices being based upon 
weighted averages of the cost in each of 23 price areas or 
districts. The bill would levy a tax of one-half of 1 per cent 
of the price of the coal to provide for cost of administration, 
and an additional tax of 194 per cent would be imposed upon 
those failing to conform to the code of fair practices. 


Long and Short Haul.—The long and short haul bill (H. R. 
1668) was favorably reported to the House on March 8th 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce by 
the chairman, Representative Pettengill of Indiana, who is 
sponsor of the proposal. It was passed by the House the 
last session of Congress but did not receive Senate action as 
committee hearings in that body had not been concluded when 
the session adjourned. 

The bill would make it unlawful “for any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this Act (the Interstate Commerce 
Act) to charge or receive any greater compensation as a 
through rate than the aggregate of the intermediate rates sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act.” Exception to this provision 
might be granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
virtue of other provisions of the bill, which would also put 
the burden of proof on the carrier to justify as nondis- 
criminatory a lower rate for a longer distance than the aggre- 
gate of the intermediate rates. 


Sugar.—Amendments intended to be proposed by Senator 
Pepper of Florida to the administration’s sugar quota bill 
(S. 1757) were referred to the Finance Committee on Monday. 
The amendments would increase the Florida and Louisiana 
quotas by decreasing the Cuban quota, would limit benefit 
payments to 374% cents per hundred pounds, would limit the 
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total benefits to any one producer to $2,500, and would limit 
the payments to a “family size” farm producer who is defined 
as a farmer not employing more than one farm hand other 
than members of his family. The amendments would also 
require any revision of the domestic consumption estimate 
fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture to be made on June Ist 
and September Ist of each year. The bill as introduced would 
permit a revision at any time. 

Liability for Freight Charges.—Representative Buck of 
California has introduced a bill (H. R. 5399) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act which would provide that, “If a 
shipper or consignor causes notice to be given the delivering 
carrier to deliver freight transported by it only upon payment 
of all tariff rates and charges thereon and delivery is made 
without such payment, the shipper or consignor (irrespective 
of whether the shipper or consignor is also consignee) shall 
not be liable (as consignor or consignee, or otherwise liable) 
to the carrier for such tariff rates and charges.” 


A. A. A. Purchases Canned Texas Grapefruit Juice 


Acceptance of offers of 142,000 cases of Texas canned 
grapefruit juice for delivery during the two weeks ending 
March 21 was announced March 6th by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. All offers which have been made 
to date by Texas canners have been accepted and purchases 
of canned grapefruit juice by the A. A. A. in Texas up to 
March 21 will reach approximately 393,000 cases. The citrus 
fruit purchased by the A. A. A. is for relief distribution to 
the States through the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration. 

Purchases of fresh grapefruit in Texas during the week 
ending March 5th totaled 144 cars, making the volume of 
fresh fruit purchased so far this season amount to 1,177 cars. 
The A. A. A. is prepared to accept a substantially larger 
volume of both fresh fruit and canned grapefruit juice during 
the balance of March if the citrus industry desires to move 
such fruit into relief outlets. 


Cuban Grapefruit Shipments This Year 


Indications are that exports of grapefruit from Cuba to 
the United States during 1937 will approximate the 1936 
total of 200,000 crates, according to the American consul at 
Habana. Unless unfavorable circumstances intervene, the 
earliest shipments to American markets are expected to be 
made about July 15th. 


Intended Acreage for Canning Peas 


Reports to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from 216 representative firms which contracted or grew about 
65 per cent of the total acreage of green peas for canning 
or manufacture in 1936, indicate a tendency to increase the 
1937 acreage about 2 per cent above the acreage planted last 
season. The 216 firms were well distributed among practi- 


cally all important producing areas and represent a variety 
of conditions. 

Should the intentions be carried out according to present 
indications in the various States, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates a record planted acreage of 347,050 
acres would result, and this compares with 337,050 acres 
planted in 1936. It will exceed slightly the previous record 
acreage of 1935, when canners contracted or planted 341,360 
acres of green peas. 

On the basis of the intended acreage indicated for 1937, 
along with past records of yields and abandonment of acre- 
age, the Bureau estimates that a below-average crop of 
196,650 tons in 1937 could be expected to make a pack of 
about 18,000,000 cases; a near-average crop of 214,800 tons 
would make a pack of about 20,000,000 cases, and an above- 
average crop of 268,800 tons would result in a pack of nearly 
25,000,000 cases of 24 No. 2 cans. 


California Canning Spinach Acreage 


The acreage of California spinach for canning is estimated 
by the U. S. Crop Reporting Board at 13,170 acres, compared 
with 12,970 acres harvested in 1936. The acreage of Cali- 
fornia spinach harvested for canning purposes was 13,410 
acres in 1935; 13,420 in 1934; 8,200 in 1933; 4,040 in 1932; 
and 5,850 in 1931. The preliminary estimate of acreage 
planted is about 2,200 acres below canners’ intentions of 
early December. Reduction in acreage in Alameda and 
Santa Clara counties and in the Sacramento Valley is in- 
dicated. 


Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Association Officers 


The Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Association, at its annual 
meeting held at Knoxville, February 15th and 16th, elected 
the following officers: Claude Bush, Clinton, Tenn., president; 
H. D. Didier, Paris, Ky., vice-president; B. F. Craddock, 
Dyersburg, Tenn., secretary; S. R. Clevenger, Danbridge, 
Tenn., assistant secretary; and C. H. Hollar, Newbern, Tenn., 
treasurer. 
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